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Art. I. — Titan : a Romance. From the German of Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. 
Brooks: Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 2 vols. 1862. 

Since Carlyle first introduced Jean Paul to English readers, 
now nearly forty years ago, this endeared author, so unique 
in richness of fancy, tenderness of feeling, and grotesqueness 
of style, has been steadily becoming better known and more 
worthily appreciated among us. Still this growing apprecia- 
tion has been mostly limited to that small class of literary 
students who, combining insight with catholicity, are patient 
of difficulties and tolerant of faults when these are but the 
investiture and accompaniment of rare merits. Many persons 
of the best talent, and also of the utmost refinement and ele- 
vation of character, give Jean Paul the highest place in their 
affections ; but popularity, in any large sense of the word, he 
cannot be said to have as yet achieved, although he is fast 
achieving it. His name and a multitude of choice sentences 
from his works are familiar as household words with scholars 
and thinkers. Carrying his fame, his thoughts and senti- 
ments, along with them, they are diffusing them thence among 
the people at large, and will inevitably secure for him at last 
the permanent fief of a broad and pure renown. As an im- 
portant aid in enhancing the rapidity of this process, we grate- 
fully welcome the admirable translation, from the facile and 
practised pen of Mr. Brooks, of one of his amplest and ripest 
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works, now placed before us by the publishers in a most attrac- 
tive form. To the task of transplanting the " Titan " out of 
the German language into the English, Mr. Brooks has brought 
shining qualifications of many sorts. He has overcome innu- 
merable difficulties with consummate skill. His translation 
reads like an original composition. We congratulate him on 
the brilliant accomplishment of a great feat. "We trust he will 
be rewarded for his long and loving labor by the concordant 
praises of the critics, and by the benefactions the work itself 
will bestow on the new students it will win in its new clime 
and presentment. 

We are acquainted with no eminent literary artist who 
more sorely needs, or better deserves, or will more richly 
repay, every help to popular intelligibility and circulation 
than Jean Paul ; for the human and the literary idiosyncra- 
sies which his natural admirers find the most fascinating, are 
fatal barriers to his immediate reception into the regards of 
the average reader. His flooding sensibility, titanic imagina- 
tion, resilient whimsicality, endless entanglement of remote 
allusions, bewildering superabundance of metaphor, unfailing 
supplies of humor and irony, require, as conditions of relish- 
able reaction, greater resources of spirit, learning, and ex- 
perience than most readers have at their command. His 
repulsiveness never arises from meagreness of matter, or sloth 
of faculty, or vulgarity of mind, or viciousness of temper, but 
from his extraordinary fertility, his half-chaotic exuberance, 
— the transcendent richness and energy of his genius pre- 
senting drafts upon the intellects and hearts of his readers 
which only a few have the spiritual funds to honor. Such 
obstacles as these to the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
works of an author are a measure of the value and charm he 
will have to those who overcome them. In grappling with 
them, their own powers are stimulated and developed, and 
the results enrich them with knowledge and feeling they did 
not possess before. But most readers do not think of this. 
They do not seek discipline and instruction. They simply 
seek to while away the time in the most agreeable manner ; 
and the cheapest, tawdriest sensational tale will, in many 
cases, effect this better than the noblest philosophical or 
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sesthetic romance. The multiplicity of the claimants clam- 
oring for public attention now-a-days begets impatience and a 
habit of flippant judgment. The authors who furnish the 
most pungent entertainment on the lowest terms have the 
best chance for success. Those who offer the profoundest 
instruction and the choicest culture with the highest delight, 
but demand a proportionate price in the form of patient heed 
and varied effort on the part of the reader, are the most likely 
to suffer injustice and to be neglected. Jean Paul is a dis- 
tinguished example of this wrong. Many persons turn from 
his writings in despair, not to say disgust, because of certain 
bizarre qualities of their style, certain broad incongruities of 
their substance, a certain combination of colossal vastness 
and intricate subtilty that makes them not perfectly easy to 
be understood. We have known even cultivated scholars, 
offended by the extravagances and obscurities of Jean Paul, 
to cast him contemptuously aside, as unworthy of their notice. 
Nothing could be more unwise or more unbecoming. True, it 
is a weakness to be insensible to glaring faults ; but, sUrely, 
it is a far greater weakness to be insensible to surpassing 
merits. The wise and catholic man will rank faults in their 
place, and there leave them ; but he will cordially embrace 
merits, and endeavor to assimilate them. If an author has 
great essential and original value, glorious worth triumphant 
over all compromising faults, he should be studied and hon- 
ored, despite his defects. Not difficulties, but comparative 
worthlessness behind the difficulties, can justify neglect. Tin 
may glitter ready on the surface, and gold be covered with 
earth ; yet it is wise to dig for the gold. A quartz pebble is 
only a pebble, although it lie bare and clean ; and a diamond 
is a diamond, although it be held in a rough matrix. A great 
and noble author deserves to be approached with faith and 
reverence, — with girded faculties, indeed, but with a modest 
spirit of receptivity, — and to be studied with unwearied 
care, that the features of his character may be reflected in his 
pupil, and his mode of looking at human life and the universe 
apprehended. To approach him with a scornful sense of su- 
periority, with the dry indifference of a dilettante, or in the 
spirit of a hard, critical surveyor bent on taking his measure, 
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is an outrage. Nor can the frequency with which this is done 
lessen its intrinsic offensiveness. If he who stands beneath 
the dome of St. Peter's or before the fall of Niagara divests 
himself of egotistic feelings, and allows time for his mind to 
grow to the dimensions of the scene, much more should he be 
humble and expectant who goes through the visible works into 
the invisible temple of a holy and sublime soul. 

Notwithstanding many seeming crudenesses and many real 
imperfections, the chief qualities which give power and attrac- 
tion to works of literary genius coexist in Jean Paul in a 
high degree. He has wealth. He teems with treasures. For 
his materials of statement and illustration, he ransacks heaven 
and earth, every province of art and learning, every depart- 
ment of science and experience, all varieties of natural scenery 
and human history. He pours forth thought, feeling, imagery, 
without hinderance and almost without bound. The copious- 
ness of his spiritual riches is somewhat astonishing. He has 
wisdom in a degree only inferior to his wealth. He is not a 
mere omnivorous collector of facts and opinions : he is also a 
comprehensive and patient student of them. He surveys the 
matter of his information and thoughts, arranges it, criticises 
it, knows its relative place and value, is master of its uses. 
His huge and ardent imagination melts down his mental treas- 
ure, and his massive and powerful understanding recasts it 
into appropriate shapes. He is an amply competent critic 
of all kinds of philosophical and literary works, a still more 
competent judge of human nature and experience and their 
manifold diversities. His strokes of discrimination are ever 
penetrative and shrewd, and his abundant aphorisms rank him 
with the soundest and most nutritious of ethical thinkers. He 
has likewise health in a striking degree. He invigorates his 
reader. To peruse one of his works is to feel a fresh breeze of 
victorious strength and sympathy. No one keener than he to 
see and feel the wickedness and the sorrow of men, and the 
discords and hurts of time and the world ; but his reason, 
faith, and affection are so large, elastic, and healthy, that he 
finds more to revere than to despise, more to love than to 
hate, more to enjoy than to fret about. He neither mopes nor 
whines nor fumes. His bosom heaves with waves of joy ; his 
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voice rings in jubilant shouts ; his eye is full of admiration and 
tenderness ; his words are words of gratulation, encourage- 
ment, and healing. The true test of a literary work is, Does 
it strengthen and cheer ? If so, clasp it to your breast. Does 
it sour, enervate, or confuse ? Then fling it into the fire. Jean 
Paul may court this criterion, for the total influence of his 
writing is surprisingly wholesome. Furthermore, he has skill 
to set his thoughts in grace and beauty, to present his material 
in forms that delight the reader. However frequently he ap- 
pears to violate, or actually violates, the canons of good taste, 
shocking the proprieties of fine art, and repelling the fastidious, 
he is familiar with the principles of aesthetics, knows thoroughly 
the rules for producing the choicest effects, and neglects them, 
not from ignorance or incapacity, but from an overbearing 
inward fulness and impetuosity, or for the securing of some 
end which he considers of superior importance. He can on 
occasion give his thoughts and images with a delicacy and 
force, a simple perfectness of finish, a lucid precision, which 
might awaken the envy of the greatest masters of style, even 
of Goethe himself. His pages sparkle with separate sentences 
and paragraphs, which are gems of blended wisdom and 
beauty scarcely susceptible of improvement. " I use the 
acute mind of Fichte as a great knife, not to cut with it, but 
to sharpen my own on it." " Whither shall the sunflowers 
turn which stand upon the sun ? Towards the greater sun 
round which ours rolls." " Past and Future wrap them- 
selves from us ; that in the widow's veil, this in the maiden's." 
" The sufferings of the sinner are like an eclipse of the 
moon, by which the dark night becomes still darker and 
wilder ; the sufferings of the saint are like an eclipse of the 
sun, which cools the hot day, and casts a romantic shade 
wherein the nightingales begin to warble." The artistic 
accuracy of insight and taste which he shows in the parts of 
his works often fail him in the wholes, so that their outlines 
are blurred, and their filling-up confusedly crowded. This is 
because the misleading excess of his sympathy, or an over- 
fondness for the teeming products of his own mind, obscures 
his critical perceptions, and causes him, rather than reject any- 
thing that occurs to him, to indulge in a gorgeous accumula- 
1* 
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tion of ornament, — to associate with the straightforward mat- 
ter an involved medley of allusion, inference, and suggestion, 
a swift interaction of seriousness and wit, which cannot but 
confound and baffle an unprepared reader. This vitiating 
deficiency of clearness and simplicity in the plot and conduct 
of his works — a formidable obstacle to popularity it must be 
acknowledged — has produced in many quarters an unfortu- 
nate blindness to his extraordinary merits. That blindness, 
we trust, Mr. Brooks's full and happy translation of the Titan 
will do much to remove from American and English readers. 

In addition to the four attributes of spiritual wealth, wis- 
dom, health, and skill, which Jean Paul shares in common 
with all truly great authors, the endeared and enduring bene- 
factors of mankind, he has many original traits well worthy of 
notice. His character is one of the most unaffected, vigorous, 
and beautiful of modern times. His life — excellently nar- 
rated by Mrs. Lee — is a romance of powerful interest, sur- 
charged with costly instruction, with inspiring influence, and 
with touching pathos. He passed through many bitter strug- 
gles, but came out of every one undefiled and victorious. 
Temptations met him only to yield him new conquests of wis- 
dom and virtue. Afflictions smote him but to deepen the 
springs of his life, purify his faith, and widen his sympathies. 
The deliberate writings of such a man, — writings to whose 
production he devoted his whole existence with the most ab- 
sorbing and heroic fidelity, — his summed experience and 
estimate of human life, — constitute a legacy not to be slight- 
ingly tossed aside, nor to be handled by any criticism into 
which gratitude and respect do not largely enter. 

Among the characteristic traits of Jean Paul, no one can 
overlook his sincere and constant love of nature. It is speak- 
ing too coldly to say that his enjoyment of natural scenery 
and phenomena was fervid and pervasive ; it amounted to an 
intense passion. He walked hand in hand with the seasons, 
communed with forest and mountain, sky and river, as his 
breathing kindred, lay down on the hillside or in the meadow 
as a child nestling in the bosom of his mother. A sublime 
landscape or a lovely sunset would thrill him with rapture, 
melt him to tears, make him turn pale and tremble. A rose- 
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leaf was as inebriating to him as the grape to others. His 
sensibility was world-embracing, world-dissolving. He had 
withal an Oriental vastness of imagination, which could suffuse 
the universe with its own color and feeling, animate the very 
spaces of infinitude, and set the wildernesses of astronomic 
orbs in motion . Nor did his powers of description halt a whit 
behind. Hardly a page of the Titan that does not afford some 
amazing instance. " Thus did I see the sun go down under 
the waves, — the reddening coasts fled away under their misty 
veils, — the world went out, land after land, from one island 
to another, — the last gold-dust was wafted away from the 
heights, — and the prayer-bells of the convents led up the 
heart above the stars. how happy and how wistful was my 
heart, at once a wish and a flame, and in my innermost being 
a prayer of gratitude went forth for this, that I was and am 
upon this earth." " Is it not as if all the gods stood, with 
thousands of cornucopias, on the mountains around Lago 
Maggiore, and poured down wine and cascades, till the lake, 
like a goblet of joy, foams over and gushes down with the 
brimming juice ? " " Overhead the whole second world, 
like a veiled nun, looked with a holy eye through the sil- 
ver-grating of the constellations." " How firmly stood the 
world-rotunda, built with its fixed rows of stars high and far 
away over the flying tent-streets of the city ! How was the 
heated eye of Albano refreshed by the giant masses of the 
glimmering spring, and the sight of day slumbering under the 
transparent mantle of night ! Over the dark meadows and 
bushes the dew had already been sprinkled, whose jewel-sea 
was to burn before the sun ; and in the north floated the 
purple pennons of Aurora as she sailed toward morning." 
" On the hill, before the cascades that leap down with their 
lightnings upon the flowers, before the green of the flash- 
ing vale, the stream, like a wounded eagle, beats its wings 
all about on the earth." " The moon, the benumbing lily 
which the earth wears on her breast ; and the whole dazzling 
Pantheon of the starry heavens ; and the city, with its pierced- 
work of night-lights ; and the high, majestic, dark avenues ; 
and on meadows and brooks the milk-white lunar-silver, where- 
with the earth spun itself into an evening-star ; and the night- 
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ingales singing out of distant gardens ; — did not all this stir 
omnipotently every heart, till it' would fain with tears confess 
its longing ? " It is a pathetic fact, that his toilsome poverty 
kept him from ever visiting the seaside, or Switzerland, or 
Italy. In his last hours he said, " I, who have described so 
many scenes, have never seen the ocean : I shall not fail to 
see the ocean of eternity." 

But among the traits of Jean Paul a still higher place must 
be assigned to his boundless, yearning love of humanity. 
He had mind to reproduce and heart to cherish everything 
that concerns human nature. Whatever came within reach 
of his senses or his imagination took instant hold of his sym- 
pathy. Nothing was too low for his loving humor to embrace, 
nothing too high for his awe-breathing veneration to soar to. 
His pitying, wondering, adoring thought seems to have in- 
cluded equally the caterpillar journeying across its leaf and 
the sun journeying about the ecliptic, the moth shrivelling in 
the torch and the seraph worshipping in the blaze of Deity. 
Indeed, the mighty exuberance of pure and generous emotion, 
the ocean of tenderness, exposed in the writings of Jean Paul, 
we know of no author in all the circuits of literature who can 
rival. He sorrowed in all the griefs, rejoiced in all the glad- 
nesses, of mankind. Every weakness or vice drew forth his 
pity ; every virtue or power "commanded his exultation and 
honor. For the humane feelings, — inexhaustible wealth of 
compassion, sadness, longing, ecstasy, in all their forms, — he 
stands in solitary pre-eminence. Such a constitution was 
equally liable to wretchedness and to rapture. Persons inca- 
pable of one extreme are also incapacitated for the other. 
Without a heart there can be neither tears nor wounds. Jean 
Paul conquered in the battle of life, and was prevailingly a 
man of abounding cheerfulness, although his tendency to sen- 
timent always remained somewhat excessive. Often, when in 
company and listening to music, his description of Albano 
might well have been applied to himself : " His eye lost itself 
in the depths of heaven and of human life, and he withdrew 
himself to still his loud heart." He said he could kill him- 
self fantasying on the piano, as the nightingale trills itself to 
death. Weeping, he also said, was his strongest but most 
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weakening intoxication. Even to his latest years he was 
accustomed to seat himself at the piano and translate his feel- 
ings into tones, until, bursting into tears, he was compelled 
to cease. His cerebral centres were overstocked with nerve- 
force, which found its readiest vent in tender emotion, as in 
some persons it finds its readiest vent in fretting, in wrath, or 
in muscular exertion. This trait of Jean Paul, as a man and 
as a teacher, makes contact with him an admirable tonic and 
counteractive for the cold, meagre, and sluggish sensibility of 
ordinary men. The establishment through his works of an 
electric communication with his great flame-heart is a good. 
He puts in the mouth of one of his characters the question : 
" Do you know the medicine of example, the healing power 
of admiration, and of that soul-strengthener, reverence ? " 
He knew it himself, and in his writings imparts it in its full 
virtue. He loves liberty, as a prime condition of human wel- 
fare, and eloquently vindicates it on all occasions. He nobly 
dared and bore personal risk and calamity by the publication 
of his bold and fiery Freiheitsbuchlein, or " Freedom's Pam- 
phlet," protesting against any princely or state censorship of 
the press. He has courage to speak out what is tenderest and 
most sacred in him ; not sensitively hiding it for fear he shall 
compromise himself before the frigid and satirical. He has 
too much energy and daring to tolerate a timid reserve. He 
says, " Only weak, caterpillar-and-hedgehog-like souls curl 
and crumple up into themselves at every touch ; under the 
free brain beats gladly a free heart." His own keen and ebul- 
lient experience, combined with a comprehensive and sympa- 
thizing observation of human life, gives him copious resources 
and rare qualifications as a teacher. Few provinces, nay, few 
nooks in any province of thought and feeling, are strange to 
him. His pages are thickly interspersed with wise hints and 
helps to the best solutions of the problems that actually beset 
us in the conduct of our lives. While the sharp discernment 
and wit of his aphorisms give them entrance to the intellect, 
the profusion of kind feeling accompanying them carries them 
to the heart. " Mildness on a countenance, in union with en- 
ergy, is as enchanting as moonlight on a mountain." The 
wise man " assumes a different average temperature for every 
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individual, age, and people, and finds in holy human nature 
no string to be cut off, but only at most to be tuned." He is 
divinely equipped for his journey who has " a dreaming heart, 
wings for the ice-chasms of life, and wide-open arms for every 
human breast." " The selfish passions cut off the wings in- 
stead of the beak of their Promethean vulture, — and so he digs 
forever into the heart." 

But while Jean Paul's unlimited affection flows around all 
mankind like a summer atmosphere, he is too sharp-sighted 
and just not to discriminate vigorously. He has a special 
fellow-feeling and a soothing pity for the poor, oppressed, 
broken-hearted, — for all sufferers; and he has also special 
hyperborean, biting frosts and stings for the haughty and luxu- 
rious, for all pompous pretenders, all cruel tyrants. He pours 
a celestial balm, distilled from wisdom, humor, and love, on 
the hurts of those ; he mercilessly excoriates the pride and 
folly of these. Describing Thiennette, a poor orphan girl, he 
says, " In her breast lay a sugared marchpane heart, which, 
for very love, you could have devoured ; her fate was hard, 
but her soul was soft ; cheerfully and coldly she received the 
most cutting humiliations, and felt no pain, and not till some 
days after did she see it all clearly, and then these cuts began 
sharply to bleed, and she wept in her loneliness over her lot." 
Of the pious and proud Frau von Aufhammer he says, " Her 
heart was a flowing cornucopia to all men, yet this not from 
philanthropy, but from rigid devotion : she assisted, cherished, 
and despised the lower classes, regarding nothing in them, 
except their piety." " Must not princes," he asks, " them- 
selves learn to lie, being eternally lied to, — themselves flatter, 
being forever flattered ? " Such shams as that of sending empty 
state-coaches to a funeral make him indignant. He burn- 
ingly denounces all hypocrisies, and demands simple dealing 
and truth between men. He expresses " a deadly disgust to- 
wards that narcotic waste of high life through whose poppy- 
garden of pleasure men stagger about, sleepy and drunken, 
till they fall down in a twofold lameness." He delights to 
caricature the feebleness, affectation, and ceremony of fash- 
ionable circles, and many a telling blow does he deal under 
the disguise of a ludicrous exaggeration, as in the following 
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example : " The inhabitant of an imperial city binds on in 
front a napkin when he wishes to weep, in order that he may 
not stain his satin vest." He hardly ever indulges in satire 
without a mixture of sanative wisdom and kindness, or ad- 
ministers a rebuke without at the same time imparting a 
genial moral lesson. "And now " — he is speaking in the per- 
son of his Quintus Fixlein — " must I part from my gossip, 
with whom I had talked so gayly every morning, and from the 
still circuit of modest hope where he dwelt, and return once 
more to the rioting, fermenting sphere of the court, where 
men in bull-beggar tone demand from Fate a root of life-lico- 
rice thick as the arm, like the botanical one on the Wolga, 
not so much that they may chew the sweet beam themselves, 
as fell others to earth with it." He has too judicial a vision, 
and too extensive acquaintance with man and life, to be the 
victim of any raw prejudice against nobles and princes, or their 
associates and dependents, however numerous and sharp his 
hits at them. It is one of his own aphorisms that " young 
men and hermits have too severe notions of courtiers and men 
of the world." 

A prominent trait of Jean Paul is his exceeding love of 
childhood and children. All his writings are sprinkled with 
references to them, — their sufferings, their privileges, their 
charming ways, their promise, their faults, the true methods 
of treating and training them. Whenever he alludes to them, 
his best thoughts come uppermost and his heart flows through 
his pen. We have in his biography a long and exquisite 
letter from his eldest daughter, describing the constant simple 
intimacy and overflowing fondness of his intercourse with his 
own three children. When his idolized Max died, the wretched 
father wept until his eyes became so impaired that they never 
recovered, and he became at last totally blind. One of his 
most elaborate works, " Levana," is a treatise on the educa- 
tion of children. One of the most penetrative and beautiful 
of his lesser pieces is entitled, " Why no Recollections are 
so Charming as those out of the Youth-time." Both his in- 
cidental and his premeditated handlings of this theme are 
marked by a diversified appreciation profoundly just and in- 
structive, and a plaintive sweetness that is most touching. 
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He says, in his Flegeljahre, " Ah, were I only for a little time 
almighty, I would create a world especially for myself, and 
suspend it under the mildest sun ; a little world where I 
would have nothing but lovely little children : and these little 
creatures I would never suffer to grow up, but only to play 
eternally. If a seraph were weary of heaven, or his golden 
pinions drooped, I would send him to dwell a month on my 
happy infant world ; and no angel, as long as he saw their 
innocence, could lose his own." On seeing several little 
orphans who supported themselves by their labor, he said, in 
his own unrivalled way, " Behold blossoms which already 
bear fruit ! " 

His unparalleled sensibility, combined with a broad and 
piercing perception little inferior, make him also the earnest 
friend and student of woman, the sympathizing master and 
expositor of all that is finest in her spirit and saddest in her 
lot. Woman has never had among literary men a more 
stanch or a more judicious defender, counsellor, and eulogist 
than Jean Paul. And this in his life as well as in his books. 
Though thrown much into personal relations with gifted and 
lovely women, possessing a singular fascination over them, and 
often strongly and subtly tempted, he was throughout his life 
invariably true and pure. Few, very few men have a greater 
claim on the gratitude and honor of women, nay, on their love 
and reverence, than Jean Paul. They cannot read him with- 
out throbbing hearts in many passages, streaming tears in 
many others, valuable instruction and elevating impulse in 
nearly all. We must quote a few imperfect specimens of his 
expression in this relation. " Perhaps thou wouldst deserve 
the name of the Fair, even because thou art the Suffering 
sex. And if Professor Hunczogsky in Vienna modelled all the 
wounds of the human frame in wax, to teach his pupils how 
to cure them, I also, thou good sex, am representing in little 
figures the cuts and scars of thy spirit, though only to keep 
away rude hands from inflicting new ones." " A conthmal 
smile is often, on men's faces, but not on maidens', the title- 
vignette of falsehood." " In the old judicial trials between 
man and wife, the man stood commonly up to his stomach 
in a pit, in order to bring his strength down to a level with 
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the woman's, and she struck at him with a stone tied up in 
a veil ; but in the matrimonial duels the man seems to stand 
in the free air and the woman in the earth, and she often 
has only the veil without the stone." " He did not yet suffi- 
ciently know those polished women, who have refinement 
without wit, sensibility without fire, clearness without cold- 
ness : who borrow of the snail his feelers, his softness, his 
coolness, and his dumb gait, and who demand and deserve 
more confidence than they obtain." " Has, then, no man ever 
yet experienced the pain of lost love, that he may know what 
a thousand times harder desolation it inflicts on a woman ? 
Who of them has the genuine fidelity, which is neither a virtue 
nor a sensation, but the very fire which eternally animates 
and sustains the kernel of existence ? " Jean Paul's Extra- 
leaf, in the Titan, on " The Green-Market of Daughters," is 
a terrible satire on mercenary marriages negotiated by par- 
ents, whose caustic irony is only less than its tragic pathos 
and truth of thought and fact. Also in his "Hesperus" he 
has an " Extra-leaf on Daughter-full Houses," treating of spin- 
sters in a strain in which all that is wisest and most tender 
in such recent works as the admirable " Afternoon of Un- 
married Life " finds a full anticipation. Women can conceal 
nothing from Jean Paul ; a more argus-eyed scrutinizer of 
their foibles and weaknesses exists not. He abounds in satiri- 
cal observations on them. But these observations are humor- 
ous, not sarcastic ; meant to probe and rectify, not to wound. 
They .are the remarks of one who esteems, not of one who 
despises. They do not convey gall, but a good deal of honey, 
with just a little vinegar. " The friends of a woman, that is 
to say, her enemies," is one of these sly hits of his which 
make the reader, however sensitive, smile rather than wince. 
Jean Paul was the special favorite of noble women in his 
living person, and he will continue to be so in his immortal 
works. Madame von Kalb said to him, " The tones that 
your spirit yields are sweeter without words than the sounds 
of the harmonica." 

The most distinctive trait, however, of Jean Paul, — that in 
which he stands supreme among authors, — is his unrivalled 
combination of serious earnestness and overpowering pathos 
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with imaginative humor and comicality. He is at the same time 
a grave student and a satirist ; a jocose philosopher and a de- 
vout humorist. He is as much at home in the sublime as in the 
ridiculous. He laughs and weeps, loves and adores, with the 
same rhapsodic sincerity. He is a three-headed, three-hearted 
giant, equipped with an equal perception of the droll and the 
dread, an equal feeling of the tender and the absurd, vibrat- 
ing swiftly through all that lies between the extremes. This 
association of contradictory endowments and defects is what 
astonishes and repels the uninitiated as they attempt his 
works. Intelligent readers of Jean Paul have always recog- 
nized this double nature in him. He was fully aware of it 
himself, and of its value, and freely played it forth with 
genial consciousness in what he wrote. It is singular to 
notice how it expresses itself in the twin characters which are 
associated and repeated in all his principal works. In " The 
Invisible Lodge " we have Ottoman and Fenk ; in the " Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces," Siebenkas and Leibgeber ; in " Hes- 
perus," Victor and Emanuel ; in " Flegeljahre," Walt and 
Vult ; in " Titan," Albano and Schoppe. The unequalled 
union in the soul of Jean Paul of emotional vastness and 
mobility exposed him to wide alternations of thought and 
feeling, which demanded relief in some way. This relief he 
found by fastening on the intermediate series of contrasts 
stretching from the verge of the awful in one direction to 
that of the ludicrous in the other. His profound sensibility 
made for itself an instinctive vent on one side in tender emo- 
tion, on the other side in wit breaking through the two escapes 
of bitter satire and comic humor. Hardly one of his works 
is there which does not evoke frequent tears over humble 
tragedies. Often, too, he writes in the rollicking spirit of an 
extravaganza. He sometimes describes the hardships of the 
poor with lacerating vividness, as if bathed in the blood of 
bruises he had himself received. Again, he writes as if the sun 
were always shining on a golden world, in which no one need 
sigh. In his " Army Chaplain Schmelzle's Journey to Flatz," 
he makes the chaplain, who is a most arrant coward, possessed 
by the illusion that he is a hero, heap up demonstrations of 
his own inconceivable cowardice, under the conviction, all the 
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while, that he is proving his courage. This is done with a 
perfect abandon, and a pungency of sly ridicule accompanied 
with genuine affection, which compel the reader to roar with 
laughter, yet which leave his soul enveloped in an atmosphere 
of complacent good-will towards everything. In single qual- 
ities of genius, with the exception of human sensibility, others 
have surpassed Jean Paul ; in the blended operation of the 
apparently incongruous powers now under notice, no one has 
equalled him. In every chapter of his " Nicholaus Margraf," 
composed in the very midst of his anguish and growing blind- 
ness, after the death of his darling boy, we have a Brobdig- 
nagian cachinnation ; and through his prose monody on the 
death of Herder, at the close of his " Introduction to Es- 
thetics," breathes a tone as plaintive as the sound of a thousand 
jEolian-harps, wailing at night in the solitary hall. A piety 
tender and lofty as that of Fe"nelon, but independent of any 
historic theology ; a fundamental mirthfulness as free as that 
of Kabelais, but without his liking for filth ; a sympathy soft 
and lambent as that of Lamb, but without his limiting shyness 
and petite modes ; an irony as caustic sometimes as that of 
Swift, but without his hate ; a joyous humor sunny and world- 
embracing as that of Cervantes ; — these attributes form a 
conjunction which sets the name of this writer above all par- 
allels in his kind. 

When we consider Jean Paul as an artist, we find a singular 
limitation in his genius. He has a gigantic creative power 
combined with a diminutive shaping power. He can grasp 
and associate truth, feeling, facts, phenomena, more copiously 
than any except the very greatest minds ; but in grouping his 
material into coherent relations to a general design, fashioning 
it into symmetrical forms, giving it proper location, perspec- 
tive, and movement, many rank much above him who are in- 
comparably inferior to him in everything else. He suffers in 
popularity greatly in consequence of this defect. Most per- 
sons read chiefly for the story ; with him the story is the 
least important thing, and is buried in gorgeous masses of 
incidental matter. His sporadic mind and style bewilder and 
weary the reader who has not agile faculties and wealthy 
resources to follow his clews of swift and complex allusion, 
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and to fill his swarming symbols with responsive meaning. 
One feels, after reading a work of Jean Paul, as if the treasury 
of some god had exploded, and his book had caught the scat- 
tering contents. Yet it is unjust to overlook or to depreciate 
the value of the substance because it fails of simple and lucid 
arrangement. That his plastic faculty is so far below his pro- 
ductive power, does not make the latter any the less wonder- 
ful. A dish of pearls may be costly and beautiful, though 
neither strung nor arranged. 

In striking contrast to the disproportion and discord exist- 
ing in this particular in Richter, a want of selective affinity 
and synthetic survey, Goethe displays a happy congruity or 
balance of the creative and the shaping faculties, a teeming 
fertility and a commensurate manipulative taste, a compre- 
hensive associating grasp and a crystalline severity of delinea- 
tion. It were an interesting inquiry, deserving a fuller treat- 
ment than is possible here, to seek the cause and meaning 
this. What is the relation or law regulating the connection 
of the creative and the shaping action of the mind ? What 
determines the forms of mental productions, and makes one 
man in his works a vicegerent of beauty, another a bungling 
conglomerator ? Mental production, the generation and emer- 
gence of ideas, is, in its essence, involuntary and unconscious. 
It cannot be directly effected by volition, only indirectly so- 
licited. All primary conceptions are created, and set in move- 
ment, in the ignorant darkness of our being, and are first 
recognized when, as if given us by inspiration, or mysteriously 
wafted within us from some foreign realm, they rise into the 
light of associative feeling and mutual relations. We believe 
that pure intellection in every form, disconnected with all 
sensation, emotion, or aim, is always the spontaneous work- 
ing of forces in the organic basis of the mind, — the process 
unconscious, but depositing its results in consciousness. Yet 
we are well aware that we possess a power of influencing this 
procedure. What is this power ? What do we do when we 
wish to produce something from the mind ? We hold the wish 
itself up in consciousness, as a spiritual magnet or polarized 
centre, to draw accreting and complementary thoughts around 
itself. A vague ideal or plan of the desired end is thus 
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formed. This ideal, automatically furnished without our in- 
terference, we then set up in the mind as a conscious lure 
to draw out the requisite intellectual materials for the fulfil- 
ment and execution of itself; we place ourselves in a moving 
and attentive attitude, and hold it before the pre-conscious 
regions of the mind where the creative processes go on ; 
we let it play its incantation into that dark instinctive hive 
to bring the trooping products forth. Now the first condi- 
tion of a true artist is, that this incantation shall work with 
precision, evoking just the products needed, and no others, 
they adjusting themselves by a spontaneous polarity. Such a 
one is a born poet or creator. He is loaded with a spell, that 
music of Amphion to which the stones trip forward and fall 
into their ordered places, while the fabric rises in perfect 
symmetry, a thing of beauty, the delight of the contemplative 
mind, a supplementary part or continuation of nature. But 
in most instances the lure of a preconceived end thus ex- 
posed before the originating intellect, the spell played into 
the dark workshop of the soul, works very imperfectly, bring- 
ing out either insufficient or superfluous products, incongruous 
and burlesque matter which cannot be adapted to the plan in 
view. Then appears the second condition of a true artist, 
namely, that he is armed with an instinctive apprehension of 
what is fit and of what is unfit, compelling him to select and 
assimilate to his ideal all the former, but unhesitatingly to 
reject the latter, however beguiling it is. Now Goethe, in the 
first place, brings forth everything naturally in clean organic 
shapes, with neither too little nor too much. His creative 
faculty projects its products as arborescent mental crystalli- 
zations. When the proper stimuli are applied, they grow into 
beautiful form to a native automatic melody; as the incan- 
tation performed by the dynamic germ of a seed forces trans- 
muted earth and air into a tree. And, secondly, in other 
cases, he has a despotic apperception of what is ancillary and 
harmonious. He remorselessly banishes every impertinent 
intrusion, no matter how suggestive. He instantly throws 
aside everything deformed as superfluous, melts and blows 
away all the slough and slag, and looks the pure mass into 
perfect shapes. But with Jean Paul it is otherwise in both 
2* 
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these respects. The spell works powerfully, but not with ac- 
curacy. In answer to its invocation prodigious quantities of 
matter appear which are unadapted to the plan, irrelevant to 
the purpose. And his sympathy with his production is so 
great that it biases his judgment, supersedes taste, and nulli- 
fies the rightful canon of acceptance and rejection. Whatever 
comes must be embraced. He cannot bear to turn his back 
on any pleading child of his brain. Thus his sympathy often 
overrules his critical sense, and aggregates his material into 
overwhelming, amorphous masses. The imagination of Bich- 
ter is as gigantic in mould and as sensitive in substance almost 
as that of Shakespeare ; but it wants its sound firmness and 
its unerring co-ordination. 

On the whole, then, the relation of the creative working of 
the mind to forms of art is this. Spiritual products, ideas, 
and emotions are elaborated in an obscure dynamic realm of 
necessity, — the ontologic darkness of the brain ; and they 
arise thence into the complicated relations and free move- 
ments of consciousness, there to be fashioned and directed. 
This process, in the most perfect artistic natures, as that of 
Mozart in music, goes on in unprompted spontaneity, auto- 
matically, or under the influence of primordial stimulants 
administered by Nature herself in the organic deeps of the 
mind. But we can partially initiate or enhance and guide 
it by a conscious stimulant voluntarily applied. This stimu- 
lant is a preconceived aim detained in attention, acting as an 
incantation to allure appropriate materials, and bring them 
into the significant groups desired. Then the critical judg- 
ment, or the faculty of taste, acts as a beacon, one pole of 
whose light guides the freighted ships into the port, while the 
other repels all the monsters and drift. The degree of artistic 
genius is marked by the conjoined power and precision with 
which these two functions are performed. 

But if the art of Jean Paul seems lame and weak in the 
conduct and total form of his work, we should not forget, or 
fail to see, that it is often exact and faultless in details. This 
is shown almost invariably in his maxims and incidental 
reflections, very frequently also in detached images, and in 
special passages of description. The story of the " Titan " is 
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highly dramatic and intense, yet it is wellnigh lost sight of in 
the tropical wilderness of riches by the way. So involved is 
it with mysteries and whimsicalities, wheels within wheels, 
that it is an arduous task to master its outline, and thread 
and carry along its incidents in any sort of collective unity. 
But there is hardly a paragraph of it in which there is not 
something rich and strange to stimulate the thoughtful, to 
gratify and instruct the curious, to touch or console the ten- 
der, to inspire the noble, to develop the sense of beauty, to 
cherish the love of virtue and humanity, and to clothe the 
ideas of nature and God with new attractiveness and majesty. 
To neglect or condemn this vast array of appetizing spiritual 
riches for its comparative disorder, is as foolish as it would 
be to despise a chamberful of gold because the ingots were 
not piled in regular rows. It is also a weakness of which 
some are guilty, to see only the excessive garnish and adorn- 
ment of Jean Paul's board, and so to conclude that he sets 
forth no solid feast. But it does not always follow that there 
is little nutriment where there is much condiment. Cannot a 
sword with a jewelled hilt be wielded as effectively as if it had 
a plain hilt ? The plume does not injure the helmet ; nor 
will a shopful of trinkets make a cabinet of gems worthless. 
The imagination, digested knowledge and experience, wit, 
pathos, wisdom, humor, and devotion of Jean Paul outweigh 
those of hundreds of favorite authors who have none of his 
harmless foibles. If any are inclined to question this state- 
ment, let them examine that portion of his works in which 
he most especially excels, — in which, indeed, he appears to 
scarcely less advantage as an artist than as a thinker, — 
namely, his critical studies of character and life. It is true 
that most of his personages are not wholly dramatized, but 
partly described. He ekes out his deficiency in the perfect 
interior possession and enactment of his characters, by means 
of outward paintings and expositions of them. He makes 
skilful use of the artifice of a chorus of explanatory and crit- 
ical remarks accompanying the action and dialogue, — an 
artifice of which the greatest masters have no need. In a 
degree, he imposes the diverse features and elements of men 
and experience on persons, instead of thoroughly conceiving 
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original moulds of character, and running life and nature 
into them. Yet, in despite of this comparative limitation, 
by his wonderful psychological tact and his familiarity with 
the workings of human nature, especially on the side of the 
affections, added to his vast and acute knowledge and sympa- 
thy, he gives a surpassing interest and reality to the chief per- 
sonages in his works. They are living beings to us. We can 
never forget them, nor the powerful lessons they insinuate 
into our souls. They are acquaintances whom we have actu- 
ally known ; and, warning, amusing, inspiring, with their 
wickedness, their grotesque drollery, their grand and tender 
nobility, they stay with us, and we are glad to have them 
stay. We cling to the personalities of Schmelzle, Fixlein, 
Fibel, Katzenberger, Margraf, Gustavus, Victor, and a score 
of others, with the same tenacity with which we cleave to 
those of Shakespeare's Shallow, Bottom, Touchstone, Palstaff, 
Bassanio, Jacques, and the rest. This is genius of a high 
order, no matter what abatements are made. Nor, we may 
be sure, was the result accomplished without agencies of the 
utmost note and worth, calculated to reward a studious inves- 
tigation. 

The weaknesses and errors of ordinary authors are never so 
glaringly revealed, the genius and equipment of great authors 
never so impressively apparent, as when they deal immediately 
with the characters and lives of specialized men and women, 
— give us the criticisms and estimates which are the results 
of their own personal consciousness and varied examinations 
of human nature and experience. No other province of liter- 
ature can have the importance, for readers of advanced devel- 
opment and culture, which belongs to this. Jean Paul courts 
this test. Here is where his best strength and skill, his 
subtlest insight and maturest wisdom, lie. In the " Titan," 
we are introduced to a world of sharply defined and well- 
supported characters, — characters of many qualities, grades, 
and positions, whose contrasts of spirit and conduct are strik- 
ingly brought out by a happy management of lights and 
shades in the incidents of the narrative and the conversation 
of the actors. There is the cold, able, imposing Gaspard, who 
neither hates nor loves, but with icy power moves to his mark ; 
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the odious ventriloquist Uncle, the execrable Baldhead, with 
his double-distilled hatefulness of universal indifference and 
universal deceit ; the vain and trivial Falterle, who is com- 
plaisance itself, also untruth itself, and who is always laboring 
before the looking-glass, like a copper-plate engraver, on his 
dear self; the lustful, treacherous, detestable mock-artist, 
Bouverot ; the sincerely pious, though professional, old priest, 
Spener ; the mean, irascible, hard-hearted father, Proulay, 
who hates from his very soul every lie he does not himself 
utter ; the grotesque individualities and collocation of good 
Doctor Sphex and his fat drummer, poor Malt ; brave and 
vigorous Dian, the Italian sculptor, healthy to the core, gen- 
erous, affectionate, full of his art, running over with joy ; 
true-hearted, unhappy Schoppe, in whom a vision too keen 
has grafted on a sensibility too tender a remedial satire, — 
incarnation of wisdom and ridicule, of sky-kicking mirth and 
deadly sadness ; the powerful, gifted, selfish, ruined Roquai- 
rol, a terrible being, at once fascinating and loathsome, with 
fiery eye, glazed face, and rotten heart, in whom, from sensu- 
ality and want of conscience, " life has run down into a jelly 
of corruption"; and numerous others, who, though subordi- 
nate in their parts, are carefully drawn, and possess no small 
amount of interest. The female characters in this romance 
also form a memorable group, all most distinctly defined, de- 
picted, and sustained throughout with singular felicity. Not 
one of them, however often or rarely she comes upon the 
scene, ever loses her distinctive personality, though, with the 
verisimilitude of nature, it is constantly varying in its mani- 
festations. We have the passive, victimized wife of Von 
Proulay ; the frigid, hateful Princess, who plays the coquette 
simply to feed her pride with falsehood, and to scatter pain 
and vengeance from " her womanishly inhuman heart " ; the 
impulsive, much-knowing Julienne, nobly scorning conven- 
tionalities in her self-poised superiority ; the joyous, guileless, 
unsophisticated Rabette, betrayed and withering under the 
breath of Roquairol, like a fresh wild rose plucked and held 
in a blast of scalding vapor ; Chariton, the model of a wife 
and mother, a household goddess, full of love and grace, duti- 
ful cares and energetic peace ; the aerial, pathetic Liana, an 
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angel of love and sweetness, gentle to timidity, yet loftily 
strong, the uncomplaining sufferer, the beautiful fragility of 
her fading form seeming the transparent investiture of a spirit 
too delicate and too pure to stay on earth ; the volcanic heart, 
haughty intellect, royal nature and bearing, of Linda de Ro- 
meiro, the burning descriptions of whose superb beauty rival 
Shakespeare's picture of Cleopatra in her barge, and literally 
intoxicate the reader ; and, lastly, Idoine, the ideal woman, 
intermediate between Liana and Linda, with all of the one 
except her sickliness, and all of the other except her extrava- 
gance, on the altar of whose being stand the pure images of 
Wisdom, Love, Moderation, Holiness, and Faith. "Idoine, 
easily inclined by her tense temperament to fits of vexation, 
that little skirmish of wrath, had, by long, sharp exercise, 
freed herself from this finest, but strongest, poison of the 
soul's happiness, till she at last stood in her heaven as a 
pure, light moon, without a rainy and cloudy atmosphere of 
earth." 

We have reserved Albano, the grand central character and 
hero of the romance, to whom its name of the Titan refers, 
for separate mention. We say that Albano is the Titan, the 
word being used in a good sense, denoting, not the heaven- 
stormer, but the strong one, who contrasts with common men 
as an Olympian with earthlings, as Hyperion with Satyrs. 
We entirely agree with Dr. Hedge in rejecting that specious 
interpretation which gives the title a bad sense by making it 
refer exclusively to the rebellious and vanquished Roquairol. 
" The Titan here is not the heaven-storming, but the heaven- 
traversing, the sun-god, son of Ccelus and of Terra, deriving 
his ideal and mission from the one, the topics and conditions 
of his action from the other, — his life the resultant of the 
two." This felicitous statement finds a powerful confirmation 
in a passage which we have discovered in an earlier work of 
Jean Paul, the Flegeljahre. The passage reads thus: " Men, 
with all their faults, are, in their loving youth, like the Titans : 
Heaven is their father, Earth only their mother ; but later, 
the father dies for them, and the mother finds it difficult to 
nourish the orphans." The view of the French critic, whose 
fanciful and turgid exposition we are surprised that Mr. 
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Brooks should apparently indorse, will not stand the test of 
scrutiny. The author himself in the work speaks of Linda as 
Albano's Titaness. Besides, every propriety requires the work 
to be named from its all-absorbing and triumphant hero, rather 
than from his mere foil. On Albano the author lavishes all 
his powers, and our interest is concentrated in him from first 
to last. Albano " opens his eyes upon life as in a triumphal 
chariot, the fresh steeds stamping before it " ; he is born with 
a soul of flaming tenderness and impetuosity, transparently 
truthful, the unappeasable foe of " the everlasting, dead sham- 
life of men." He arrives at manhood with a majestic form, 
symmetrical and handsome as a Greek statue. He has an 
ineffable scorn for everything mean or false, a powerful under- 
standing, a boundless enthusiasm capable of all noble ex- 
travagances. He is " a soft constellation of near suns, a 
beautiful war-god with the lyre, a storm-cloud full of Aurora." 
He indulges in no vice. His conscience remains uncorrupted. 
At every step he derives new discipline and culture from ex- 
amples and warnings, from temptations and privileges. So, as 
he is tried in the furnace, he goes on learning to curb and 
deny, to spur and guide his nature, until he becomes virtu- 
ally a complete character. His passionate friendship with 
Roquairol, and its bitter catastrophe, are painted with match- 
less tenderness and energy. He loves Liana, but a fraud 
first inveigles her from him, and then death forever snatches 
her away. He is next captivated by the magnificent and 
stormy Linda ; but a fatal barrier is suddenly raised between 
them by a horrible side-tragedy in which he has no guilt. 
Finally, his wounds are healed, he finds his true counterpart 
in the pure, deep-souled Idoine, whom he marries ; and the 
romance closes, as all who really understand it in its integrity 
will see, with as rounded a poetic justice as is consistent with 
the known conditions of human life in its earthly limits. The 
purpose of the author in his Titan, therefore, is to depict 
the ideal man and woman ; by means of descriptions, critical 
analyses, dramatic incidents, contrasts, and foils, to portray 
the true types of perfect manhood and womanhood. Such 
are Albano and Idoine. This aim runs through the whole 
gorgeous mass of the work, like a silver thread through a 
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mountain of jewels. It is the highest task of the human 
mind, and has heen a favorite subject with many great au- 
thors. But it is wrought out in the Titan with a power and 
wealth of moral earnestness and wisdom not equalled by any 
similar attempt in literature. 

The last topic to he treated in this account of the traits of 
Jean Paul is his quality as a moral teacher, — the ethical rank 
and influence of his works. In this particular he belongs 
with the best who have ever written. His pages are sur- 
charged with the most wholesome and powerful persuasions 
to virtue and true religion. In regard to the ethical influence 
of a writer, we have to distinguish two modes in which he 
acts on others: first, the teaching which he unconsciously 
imparts, the silent but potent effluence of his character, of 
his secret spirit and aims ; and, secondly, the morals which he 
deliberately sets himself to inculcate. The purposed and 
direct ethical instruction of Jean Paul is invariably sound and 
telling. It is always pure and generous in its intention, 
hardly even fantastic or overstrained in the conditions it pre- 
scribes. It is lofty enough to bear the immediate signet of 
duty and God, measured and simple enough to be applicable 
to practice. He was incapable of taking a low view of man 
or of his dxity ; nor could he ever raise a base motive above a 
noble one. He had thoroughly studied all the philosophical 
systems of ethics, as his writings show, and his soul abhorred 
the vulgar code which reduces all human motives to self-love. 
He is always the public defender and exponent of an unalloyed 
Christian morality in its most exalted form and in its most ex- 
acting applications, even as he privately strove, with a patient 
valor that commands our deepest homage, to live it himself. 

The moral influence which, without his will, exhales from 
the character of Jean Paul, and consequently from the pages 
which that character stamps, is also an influence of unadul- 
terated good, with this one exception, that his extraordinary 
overfulness of tender feeling occasionally betrays him into the 
mawkish and the sickly. His excessive sentiment, not ade- 
quately drawn off by objects and events and duties, stagnates 
into sentimentality. It reacts into itself, and then injects its 
morbid states into whatever it afterward vents itself upon. 
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Thus his descriptions are frequently diseased, phosphoric, 
ghastly. He affects ghosts, graveyards, ghouls, horrible 
dreams, masks, corpses, imagery drawn from ulcers and ver- 
min. He seems striving to frighten and to nauseate. The 
page is covered with creatures that creep forth from his 
fancy, trailing mould and slime. Here are two of the least 
offensive instances : " Above them lay the still, wounded 
heavens in the bandage of a long white mass of clouds." 
" The warm tones of the nightingales, trilling in response to 
each other, sucked his heart till it was sore with soft vampyre- 
tongues." There are passages of this gangrenous and char- 
nel-house rhetoric in his " Vision of Annihilation " which are 
absolutely sickening, inexcusable, bad enough to breed a pes- 
tilence in the precincts of literature. His morbid excess of 
feeling seeks expression in these morbid images. This is his 
one besetting sin, but too well known by the readers of his 
smaller compositions as belonging to large numbers of them, 
from the terrible " Speech of the Dead Christ " down to the 
notes from his commonplace book. The fair-minded student 
noting this weakness will condemn and deplore it, then pass 
by it to fasten on the preponderant merits which it can only 
slightly qualify. 

Jean Paul was himself profoundly conscious of this fault, 
which drew its life from roots deep in his character, and he 
steadily endeavored to remedy it. He has in his works repeat- 
edly exposed the evil it is, and the evils it leads to, probed it to 
the very bottom, and given the wisest directions for its cure. 
Prom his earliest boyhood he vividly recognized this perilous 
dower in himself, and set himself with stoic resolution to the 
task of reducing it to a sober government. His Andachts- 
buchlein, or little manual of devotion, which he composed in 
the solitary nights of his youth, is filled with maxims which he 
wrought out as helps in subduing all sentimental excess, and 
in bringing his heart under the authority of reason and con- 
science. " Vanity, insensibility, custom, make one steadfast : 
wherefore not virtue still more ? " " Every painful emotion is 
a proof that I have been faithless to my resolutions." " No 
one would praise you in a beggar's frock : be not proud of an 
esteem that is given to your coat." " Never act in the heat of 
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emotion : let judgment answer first." " Evil is like the night- 
mare : the moment you bestir yourself, it has ended." Similar 
personal confessions, affecting proofs of the earnestness and 
wisdom with which he labored for self-amendment, frequently 
recur in his journal down to a much later period. He says 
to himself, " Far too soft, Jean Paul, whose chalk still sketches 
the models of nature on a ground of melancholy : harden thy 
heart like thy frame, and waste not thyself and others by such 
thoughts." His noble exertions were rewarded. In his own 
life he was no puling sentimentalist, but an earnest warrior, 
and at last a conqueror, king of himself; a fervent friend, a 
faithful husband and father, a truly pure, wise, and mag- 
nanimous man. The fruits of his own painful experience 
remained with him for the instruction of others, and he em- 
ployed them with power and skill. 

Jean Paul drawing himself, or at least large elements and 
features of himself, as he was, as he felt he might have been, 
as he knew he ought to be, in nearly all the most important 
and interesting personages of his works, takes good care to 
warn and guide his readers by the lessons he had so bitterly 
but so successfully learned. The trial of character and life, 
as he exhibits it in the madcap satirico-humorist, Leibgeber, 
or Schoppe as he is named in his later appearance, tragically 
closes with a failure, in insanity, and death. This character 
is one of extreme interest, at once world-wise and child-honest, 
joining the most tearful humor with the most scorching irony. 
The moral of his defeat is the indispensableness, for the salva- 
tion of such a soul, of high and serious presiding purposes, 
and the regulating power of domestic relations. In the ab- 
sence of these steadying guides, the purposeless play of wit in 
a vigorous mind, above a soft and deep heart, like the cross- 
play of electricities, produces fermentation, and then the whole 
nature is undone, falling into confusion and madness, tossed 
to and fro between hysteric mirth and despair. In Victor he 
delineates a person outwardly and inwardly great, with a po- 
etic temperament balanced by exuberant wit, but possessed 
by the irretrievable weakness of ever seeking either opportu- 
nities for soft and generous emotions or opportunities for 
jesting, instead of seeking to find or create opportunities for 
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useful and lofty actions. Accordingly, with all his strong 
and engaging qualities, he is the creature of accidents, his life 
and himself failures. In Emanuel the author depicts a mys- 
tical enthusiast, who lets luxurious meditation and longing 
absorb the energies that should be dedicated to healthy work 
and enterprise ; a person of a rich and elevated spiritual na- 
ture, but enervated by an excess of tender feeling given to 
unreal objects, dreams, and wishes, pining in vague desires, 
exhausted by tears, unfit for the shock and jar of this world, 
and incapable of discharging the every-day duties of life. He 
fails of victory in consequence of sentimental enervation, as 
Victor fails from fickleness. The same high endowment and 
fearful peril recur in the character of Roquairol ; and again 
the trial closes in defeat, but this time a terrific and loathsome 
defeat, resulting not from irresoluteness in the struggle, nor 
from weakness in the combatant, but from his voluntary submis- 
sion, by the logical ultimation of vice, — a perverse preference 
of sin and destruction to virtue and blessedness. Roquairol 
has ample mind, feeling, energy, ambition ; but an insane love 
of pleasure possesses him. " Now enthusiast, now libertine, 
he ran through the alternation between ether and slime more 
and more rapidly, till he mixed them both." With no self- 
denial or rational ordering of his passions, devoured by the 
ulcer of vanity, guzzling his own feelings while playing with 
those of others, he becomes a hideous and execrable perver- 
sion of humanity. By the sapping and dissolving influence of 
reckless indulgence, his conscience undergoes deliquescence, 
and as the hollow fabric of his being collapses in suicide, we 
see the infernal Titan blasted and overwhelmed. In Albano 
we once more recognize the same powers and weaknesses of 
nature coexisting, and set amidst even severer temptations, 
but with an opposite result. " In the sea of the world," he 
says, " I will rise like a living man by swimming, not like a 
drowned man by corruption." Controlled by steadfast prin- 
ciples of morality, he reins in the fiery steeds with a master 
hand. Under the purifying and consolidating influence of 
exalted sentiments, surveyed by reason, the texture of his 
character grows finer and firmer, and conscience asserts its 
monarchic supremacy. At last, he becomes comprehensive 
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and calm in thought and faith, an inspiring exemplar of joyous 
serenity and grand achievement ; the conquest is complete ; 
and as, by the side of the lovely Idoine, he assumes his inher- 
itance amidst an admiring people, we see the supernal Titan 
crowned and enthroned. Moral teaching more timely, vital, 
searching, sanative than this, it will certainly be hard to find. 
Let us leave it with Jean Paul's own words. For when Albano 
had ascended to this victorious height, regretfully remember- 
ing the other Titans whom he had known, who had been de- 
feated, he felt devoutly grateful for his own escape. " He 
thought of the beings who lay sunk in graves around him, 
hard and barren indeed as rocks, but high as rocks too, — of the 
beings whom Pate had sacrificed, who would fain have used 
the milky-way of infinity and the rainbow of fancy as a bow 
in the hand, without ever being able to draw a string across 
it. ' Why, then, did not I, too, go down like those whom I 
esteemed ? Did not in me also that scum of excess boil up 
and overspread the clearness ? ' " 

The functions of an author in literature are a reduced and 
enlarged reproduction of the moral functions of human nature 
in life. Jean Paul experienced these in his own person with 
such breadth and intensity, that it was natural that they should 
reflect themselves with unwonted vividness in his writings. 
His litei-ary productions follow along in the years of his life in 
a parallel series with the epochs of his experience, mirroring 
his sorrows and straggles, his perceptions and studies, his de- 
feats and victories, his memories and aspirations. Prom their 
very nature, therefore, they possess an intense ethical instruc- 
tiveness. They fall into three chief classes : the Satirical, 
beginning with " Greenland Lawsuits " ; the Humorous, as 
the " Life of Quintus Fixlein " ; and the Comic, ending with 
" Nicholaus Margraf." His largest and most serious works, 
" Hesperus " and " Titan," as well as many of his small 
pieces, show these three styles in intermixture and alterna- 
tion. But the special qualities of his genius always display 
themselves in their fullest dimensions and their most un- 
hampered vigor in the satirical, humorous, or comic form. 
What, then, is the essential ethical spirit and aim of these 
respective modes of expression? 
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If we analyze the nature of satire, to discover its moral im- 
port and function, we shall find it to be, in essence, a contrast 
between something thought and something seen ; a contrast, 
one side of which kindles reverence, the other side anger. It 
is a comparison, explicit or implied, made in presence of a 
conceived right and a perceived wrong ; a comparison which 
quickens admiration for the ideal good, indignation for the 
actual violation of it. Humor, in like manner, rests on or 
consists in contrast and comparison ; but in spirit and pur- 
port it differs from satire. Humor is imagination, moved by 
tenderness, elevating into our sympathy things in themselves 
too poor and humble for our regard. It is the adornment of 
the simple and homely by means of imaginative associations. 
Love, copioiisly engendered and set free by grand and charm- 
ing objects, by divine principles and sentiments, diffuses itself 
over and transfuses itself into trifling matters, mean and ludi- 
crous things, naturally situated far beneath its range, and so 
lifts them into our embrace, — and this is humor. It shines 
upon the sadness spread over human life, and transmutes it 
into joy ; as sunshine sifting through a chill mist turns it into 
powdery gold. In satire the comparison goes upward from a 
deformed or haggard and bitter actual to an ideal grandeur 
and good far above, and the emotional result or deposit is 
scorn for what is seen lying in grim contradiction below. In 
humor the comparison goes downward from the embrace of 
truth and love, carrying with it in its descent the light and 
perfume of all winsome and beautiful relations, and shedding 
their ennobling associations and delightful influences over 
humble and imperfect things spread out far beneath. Humor 
recommends the ugly and insignificant to our esteem and 
affection by transfiguring and dignifying them with associated 
beauty and greatness. In the comic, we see the nature and 
functions of both satire and humor combined and heightened 
into caricature. The same latent or expressed series of con- 
trasts between what is and what ought to be the actual and 
the ideal is carried on, but carried on in burlesque exagger- 
ation impelled by an enjoying sense of the ludicrous ; and its 
final moral intent is to exalt the lowly into sympathy by the 
association of pleasure, and to sink the ignoble into contempt 
3* 
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by the weight of ridicule. Satire, by showing evil contradict- 
ing good, engenders an opposing scorn for it. Humor, by 
associating the universal with the particular, awakens an 
elevating sympathy with it. Comic wit unites these two in 
fantastic exaltation, and, neutralizing, by the attachment of 
an associative pleasure, the hatred which a low incongruity 
naturally provokes, is a valuable lubricant for the soreness 
and weariness of human life. 

These offices of a moral teacher and censor Jean Paul fulfils 
with unequalled sincerity and energy. With bitter and bleed- 
ing fidelity he exposes and assails the injustice, harshness, 
cruel coldness, petty jealousies, so common among the poor 
and ignorant ; and with remorseless truth he reveals and de- 
nounces the pitiless pride and luxurious sloth, the unmeaning 
ceremonial glitter and languishing indifference, the frozen or 
poisoned hearts and perverted heads, the insipid hypocrisy and 
glistening polish, to be found in the rich and aristocratic cir- 
cles of his time. To whatever threatens most to degrade man 
or to corrupt society he devotes his most stinging ridicule. 
Thus he has no patience with that vile inversion of religion 
which makes it a mere guard to keep men from perdition. He 
says of that vulgar morality which deduces all obligation from 
self-interest: "I compare this cursed exaltation of souls, merely 
from low motives, with the English horse-tails, which always 
point to heaven only because their sinews have been cut." He 
entirely outgrew that spirit of dissatisfaction and querulousness 
which likes to tease others because it is itself unhappy. He 
writes in his private journal : " And you, my brothers, I will 
love more, I will create for you more joy. I will limit my 
endeavors to making you cheerful, and turn my powers no 
longer, as hitherto, to torment you." And from that time he 
began to infuse into whatever he wrote that loving, sunny 
humor which, bringing the loftiest and widest into connection 
with the lowliest and narrowest, is adapted to make every man 
draw all humanity to his breast. Why not expect to find in- 
exhaustible interest and wonder in the parson of a little ham- 
let, in his house and grounds an idyl-kingdom and pastoral 
world ? Does not every man move in the centre of the horizon, 
every breath coalesce with the general atmosphere, every 
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window open on the universe, and every truth vibrate in the 
infinite organism of truth ? 

The soul of Jean Paul is so full of poetic sensibility, fiery 
and gentle humanity, and natural piety, that whatever he 
produces comes forth spontaneously saturated with moral and 
spiritual meaning and beauty. Whatever his pen touches in- 
stantly becomes charged with ethical power and clothed with 
religious symbolism. A stroll in the open air was to him as 
walking down the aisle of a sublimer church, and he asked 
himself: " Dost thou enter pure into this vast, guiltless tem- 
ple ? Dost thou bring no venomous passion into this place, 
where flowers bloom and birds sing? Dost thou bear no 
hatred where Nature loves? Art thou calm as the stream 
where Nature reflects herself as in a mirror ? " His over- 
flowing sympathy does not allow him to look on anything with 
indifference, and his sharp sight will not permit him to con- 
found good and evil. He must, therefore, dissect motives and 
characters, and give them praise or blame according to their 
deserts. He cannot help stripping and stigmatizing deceit 
and cruelty, and eulogizing sincerity and love. He sets the 
hypocritical tyrant in the stocks for a deterring example, as 
in the following instance. " Froulay seriously regarded him- 
self as moral, disinterested, and gentle, merely because he 
inexorably insisted on all this in the case of others. He re- 
tained the habit, when an open-hearted soul showed him its 
breaches, of marching in upon it through those breaches, as 
if he had himself made them. The penitent who knelt before 
him for forgiveness he would crush still lower, and instead 
of the key of absolution draw forth the hammer of the law." 
In his inimitable softness of pity, his angelic sweetness of 
sympathy with the unhappy innocents of the earth, abused 
children of affliction, victims of unkindness smitten and bleed- 
ing invisibly, he has no rival. He says of a sensitive dying 
maiden with a harsh father, " She had accustomed herself, 
before him, to dry away with her eye, so to speak, the tear, 
before it grew big enoxigh to fall." And at another time he 
says, " thou who hast still a mother, thank God for her 
in the day when thy soul is full of joyful tears, and needs a 
bosom wherein to shed them ! " Such is his feeling of the pa- 
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thetic exposures and evanescence of humanity, that it breathes 
in almost articulate tones through his pages, " To-morrow thy 
poor brother dies, then thou, more unhappy, followest after : 
ah ! wilt thou vex and injure him to-day? " This makes him 
in a rare degree a natural teacher of Christian morality. 

Jean Paul is especially famous for his treatment of two 
ethical topics, Friendship and the Immortality of the Soul. 
No author whatever has written on friendship with such affect- 
ing fervor and fulness, insight and beauty, as he. His works 
are an inexhaustible treasury of searching thoughts, delicious 
sentiments, and matchless poetic images on this great subject, 
which must forever be so close and dear to the heart of man. 
And it is a fact of great interest, that there is nothing in his 
writings on this topic, romantic as they are, which he did not 
himself live with his Otto, Herman, Oerthel, Vogel, Emanuel, 
Herder, Jacobi. 

The doctrine of immortality Jean Paul made the central 
principle in his system of practical philosophy. All the roots 
of his being struck into it, all the tendrils and vines of his 
heart and fancy clung to it and clustered about it. He 
meditated on it early and late, studied its evidences, explored 
its relations and implications, and, in addition to numberless 
detached references and remarks, devoted two distinct treatises 
to it. In his " Oampaner-Thal " and his " Selina," he dis- 
cusses the mighty question with a learning, an acute sagacity, 
a cogency of argument, an appreciation of the data, an elo- 
quence of feeling, and a variety of illustration, unequalled by 
any single author among the endless number who have made 
elaborate expositions of the subject. He writes : " When, 
in your last hour, all faculty in the broken spirit shall fade 
away and die into inanity, — imagination, thought, effort, en- 
joyment, — then at last will the night-flower of Belief alone 
continue blooming, and refresh you with its perfumes in the 
last darkness." 

One ethical point in the works of Jean Paul — and it occurs 
in the " Titan," the most deliberate and matured of all his 
writings — has often been called in question. It was earnestly 
condemned by all his friends, and is generally so condemned 
by those who read the work now. We refer to the fearful 
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fall and ruin of the Countess Linda de Romeiro. Few repre- 
sentations in literature inflict a more dreadful shock than 
that in the " Titan " where this superb and queenly being, 
despoiled, crushed, lost, bj a foul tragedy to which, through 
a deception as to the person with whom she is, she is a 
voluntary party, disappears forever from the scene. She has 
so many fascinating and commanding qualities, she is so glow- 
ingly described, her sentiments are so noble and her con- 
versation so eloquent, she moves before the imagination in 
such distinctness, the warm, incomparable sultana, that when 
by a gross treachery she is caused, through a single plunge, 
to sink from her imperial height to the bottom of perdition, 
the ideal spectator, stunned and torn with pain, recovers 
himself only to denounce the harrowing catastrophe with in- 
jured indignation. This is instinctive, but it is none the less 
mistaken and wrong. The same vehement but superficial 
protest has frequently been made against great authors whose 
plots have had a tragic termination. The outcry against the 
lamentable fate of Clarissa Harlowe was almost overwhelm- 
ing ; but Richardson remained firm in his refusal to alter it, 
asserting that his purpose was to instruct and warn, not to 
pamper, his readers. The same unreasoning clamor was raised 
over the dismal end of the queenly Zenobia in Hawthorne's 
" Blithedale Romance," although that dark conclusion was ne- 
cessitated by the whole structure of the character, by every law 
of moral psychology and every demand of artistic congruity. 
So in the present instance ; it is not the aim of Jean Paul 
as a moral writer to give pleasure by his art, but to give in- 
struction by his insight and power. It is not his duty to gratify 
an ajsthetie interest which his readers may feel in one of the 
personages of his romance ; it may, on the contrary, be his 
duty to disappoint that interest, and to teach them a grave 
lesson through pain. This passage in the Titan is condemned 
simply because it turns on an abhorrent crime, and is in- 
tensely painful. These objections are obviated when the pur- 
pose of the writer is understood, and the careful preparations, 
the linked sequences of thought and temper and incident, 
introductory to the dread crisis, are appreciated. But to dis- 
cern the significance of these prophetic preliminaries, ob- 
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scurely strewn through the voluminous pages, and clearly 
to master the author's design, are difficult. The work is so 
crowded with riches, that it needs to be slowly studied rather 
than hastily perused. The reader who errs in his moral judg- 
ment on some given particular is therefore excusable ; since 
it cannot be expected that the reader of a romance will take 
the pains to do his author justice by indefatigably tracing 
out his purpose at the end of all the subtile clews intended to 
guide to it. The original from whom, with various modifica- 
tions, the portrait of Linda was drawn, was Charlotte von 
Kalb, a married lady of noble station, and of great gifts and 
charms, who at one period of his life was deeply attached to 
Jean Paul, and exerted a lasting influence on him. She held 
very lax notions as to the sanctity of the marriage covenant, 
and indeed as to the need of the ceremony. With her gen- 
erous, passionate heart and lofty mind she held that artistic 
completeness, aesthetic gratification, an ideal life of sponta- 
neous freedom, were the highest aims. Jean Paul means 
in Linda to give his contemporaries, among whom such views 
were very prevalent, an impressive illustration of their dan- 
gerousness. The intelligent critic who will go carefully 
through the Titan with sole reference to this point will be 
amazed at the nicety and the thoroughness with which every- 
thing is so arranged, as to make the actual development of 
the tragedy a foregone and necessary conclusion. He will 
then justify it on every ground, alike of ethics, and of art as 
related to ethics. It is the inevitable sequel from the con- 
victions and sentiments of Linda, the qualities of the persons 
with whom she stands in relation, and the combination of cir- 
cumstances into which they bring themselves ; and it en- 
forces, with even shocking effect, a momentous moral of which 
there is always but too much need. There is not a single 
feature or element of the painful story which can leave any 
demoralizing impression on the reader : he can never efface 
from his mind the recollection of the insidious weakness, the 
loathsome crime, and the awful penalty ; and that recollec- 
tion will always be a warning to him and a restraint upon 
him if he is himself tempted. This is true medicinal morality, 
in which the description of evil, instead of enervating and re- 
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ducing by a voluptuous atmosphere of pleasure and delusion, 
cleanses and braces every virtuous energy by repulsive re- 
action. Then the contemplation of crime and woe purifies the 
soul by the action of the two motives of classic tragedy, pity 
and terror. Jean Paul was therefore right in withstanding 
all the protests and persuasions of his friends and critics, 
and retaining the substantial development of his plot for the 
unhappy Linda as he originally wrote it. He had a more 
solemn aim than to impart a shallow and momentary pleas- 
ure. He took a straight path, and with dire power scored into 
the very brains of his readers the stern lesson with which he 
felt himself intrusted. The only subject of regret is that 
he did not live to rewrite this part of the work, as he wished 
to do, for the sake of making his purpose clearer, elucidating 
the preparatory indications, and lifting into stronger relief 
the profound truth and moral, that character is destiny. For 
it is his enduring glory as a moralist, that he is one of that 
small class of free, penetrative, great minds, who in different 
ages have distinctly seen and proclaimed this deepest truth 
in moral science, namely, that the nature and law of retri- 
bution consist in the recoil of conduct on character, and the 
return of character into itself. The proper rewards and pun- 
ishments of all souls and deeds are contained in their own 
reactions. To those who appreciate it, this principle discloses 
the ultimate grounds at the same time of personal content, 
general tolerance, and invincible faith. 

And now, from the entire survey of his life, his character, 
and his books, we feel warranted in expressing the assurance 
that the name of Jean Paul Priedrich Richter, and the works 
he has written, will be increasingly held in affectionate esteem 
as long as the sorrows of humanity elicit pity, the joys of 
friendship yield satisfaction, the moral virtues command rev- 
erence, or the love of God and the hope of heaven have 
disciples. 



